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Problem of the Year: Control 
of the Atom 
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Mr. Levi: Exactly five months ago today the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 

On December 27 the foreign secretaries of the United States, 
Britain, and Russia agreed upon some of the steps to be taken to 
control this new weapon of war. They agreed that the United 
Nations Organization should set up a commission to make specif- 
ic proposals to the Security Council on four points: (1) for ex- 
tension among all nations of the exchange of basic scientific in- 
formation for peaceful ends; (2) for control of atomic energy nec- 
essary to assure its use only for peaceful purposes; (3) for the 
elimination of national armaments of atomic weapons and of all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; and (4) for 
effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to 
protect complying states against hazards of violations and eva- 
SIONS Iya) 

This program set up by the foreign secretaries for the control 
of atomic bombs is of the utmost significance to every citizen of 
the United States. 


Mr. Fintetter: The program of the Moscow communique 
is, of course, an extremely important one. The question of wheth- 
er it is going to be successful or not will depend upon which way 
it works out. It can go in one of two directions. It can, on the one 
hand, work in the direction of agreements among the nation- 
states, based on treaties and supported by some inspection sys- 


t See the supplement to this transcript on pages 22-25 for the text of the Mos- 
cow Agreement on the control of atomic energy. 
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tem. This is a device which basically will rely on the good faith 
of the nations for the prevention of war and of the manufacture 
of weapons of mass destruction. If it goes that way—if it goes 
the agreement or treaty method—I think that it will fail. 

It can, however, go a second way. It can go in the way of the 
establishment of a rule of law which will make war impossible 
and which will under law make illegal the manufacture of the 
weapons of mass destruction. This second method amounts, in |} 
the final analysis, to a limited world government. 


Mr. Kirx: I am not nearly so pessimistic about this as you 
seem to be, Finletter, because, as a student of international rela- | 
tions, it seems to me that the only approach which can be taken 
that is likely to work out is based upon international agreement, 
and that must be voluntary in the first case. 

If we can get an arrangement for the effective inspection and 
control of the use of atomic energy by and through the United 
Nations, we thus tend to build up that organization. While at 
some time we may reach the kind of limited world organization 
which was spoken of a moment ago, I do not think that we can, 
by any manner or means, jump the gap and get there tomorrow. 


Mr. Levi: You think, then, that we do not need a limited | 
world government at the present time in order to realize the ob- 
jectives of the declaration. Is that correct? 


Mr. Kirk: I do not think that it is a question of that. It is a 
question of what we can possibly expect to do. I have no quarrel | 
with this as an ultimate possibility. I just do not believe that it 
can be done in time to provide us with the answer for control 
over the use of atomic energy. 
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Mr. Levi: And you, Finletter, believe, as I seem to also, that 
it would be insufficient unless we get a limited world government. 


Mr. FINLETTER: The agreement or treaty method, based on 
the good faith of nations as a method of stopping war, has been 
tried for about thirty-eight hundred years and has failed. The 
implications of atomic energy and the nature of the next war 
make it necessary to change our methods of handling these mat- 
ters. 


Mr. Levi: What is it that has happened? Is it the atomic, 
bomb which has changed your mind on this; or did you always 


think so? 


Me. FIntetTrer: Even without the atomic bomb, we had 
enough V-1’s, V-2’s, and V-3’s, and possibly bacteriological war- 
fare, and certainly fifty-ton bombs dropped from a thousand 
Liberators to make it necessary to stop war. But the atomic 
bomb has made that necessity final. There is now no argument 
about it. We cannot afford another war. 


_ Mr. Levi: Gentlemen, we have with us an atomic scientist of 
the Atom Bomb Project at Los Alamos, New Mexico. He was 
also a member of the commission sent to study the effects of the 
atomic bomb dropped at Hiroshima. Possibly Morrison can tell 
us what that bomb was like. 


Mr. Morrison: The atomic bomb was not just another bomb, 
gentlemen. When that bomb detonated above the rooftops of 
Hiroshima five months ago today, it was as though a small piece 
of the sun had suddenly been created in the air above that city. 

The ball of fire, as we call it—the great ball of fire which sat 
there over the rooftops—radiated a tremendous quantity of heat. 
This heat scorched and burned all light material, all organic ma- 
terial, within a mile from the point at which it was detonated. 
It burned wood, clothing, and flesh. The instantaneous expan- 
sion of gas drove a terrible hammerblow against the air, like the 
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explosion of twenty thousand tons of TNT. This created a shock 
wave which traversed the roofs of the city and left the buildings 
broken and smashed. 

Following the wave, there came terrible winds, hurricane 
winds—or, I should say, superhurricane winds—winds a thou- 
sand miles an hour compared to the hundred miles an hour of a 
Florida hurricane—which swept through the shells of those 
buildings strong enough, or so luckily placed, that they still were 
standing, and gutted the interiors; displaced furniture; pushed 
over heavy machinery; knocked the occupants of the houses 
against the walls. 

In the time that it takes a rifle bullet to cross the city of Hiro- 
shima, it was reduced from a city of a working population of three 
hundred thousand to a city which could make no more contribu- 
tion to the Japanese war effort—to a city of a hundred thousand 
dead, a hundred thousand seriously injured, and a hundred thou- 
sand awed and dazed by what they had seen. 


Mr. Levi: I have heard it said that atomic bombs one thou- 
sand times as great as the bomb the effects of which you saw at 
Hiroshima may be possible. 


Mr. Morrison: I believe that these things can be visualized, 
at least. 


Mr. Levi: What do you think would be the effect on this 
country if atomic bombs were used against us? 


Mr. Morrison: We have no special invulnerability in this 
country. Far from it, our position is vulnerable. The bombs 
which would be used in a mass attack—not by the ones or twos, 
but by the thousands—and which all great powers are capable of 
making, are sufficient to destroy not cities, as the strategic bomb- 
ing of this war destroyed cities, but nations. Eight or ten bombs 
dropped in lower Manhattan, and in Thirty-third Street, Fiftieth 
Street, and uptown would end the island of Manhattan as a con- 
tributor to our war effort. 
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Bombs could be dropped in the steel centers, in Gary, Youngs- 
town, Pittsburgh, Fontana—you can name a dozen cities. Think 
of these specifically, and you will count up that a hundred or two 
handred or a few hundred bombs, which are easily manufac- 
tured, can, as has been said, cause forty million casualties in a 
ten-minute attack. 


Mr. Fintetrer: I would like to know this, Morrison. Let us 
assume that we reach what I would like to call the critical point, 
which is when we learn that the other nations have these atomic 
and other weapons. What defense in time of peace could the 
United States set up, assuming that we reach this critical point, 
in order to be sure that we are not attacked in the way which you 
have just described and made “‘sitting ducks’ for invasion? 


Mr. Morrison: I am afraid that the best defense—and the 
only adequate defense I can think of—is the preventive one, the 
political one, which you gentlemen and the American people 
must try to work out. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Are you saying that there is no defense, then, 
against atomic attack if the other nations ever get these bombs? 


Mr. Morrison: I am saying that there is no effective defense 


of this kind. 


Mr. Kirx: What he is saying; in effect, is that the defense is 
not a technical problem but a political problem. With that we 


both agree. 


Mr. FINLETTER: But what he is really saying is that we have 
to stop the other nations from getting these atomic bombs be- 
fore this critical point is reached. If not, the United States will 
suddenly become extremely vulnerable to total devastation and 
easy conquest. That is what you are saying, is it not? 


Mr. Morrison: Quite. 
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Mr. Levi: Is it not true, also, that in this surprise attack, as a 
technical matter, we might not even know what country was 
attacking us? 


Mr. Morrison: Such things are possible. 


Mr. Fintetrer: Then, for that reason I would like to say 
that it is important to revise the usual methods of handling in- 
ternational relations. This thing is a revolutionary affair in ap- 
plied destruction. We have to do something revolutionary, if you 
will, in order to stop it. 

You have just stated a very serious dilemma. We have to stop 
the manufacture of these atomic bombs, as far as I can make it 


out, within five years. That is about the time limit you are giving © 


us, Morrison, isn’t it? 


Mr. Levi: How do you fix the time limit? Is the limit to be 
fixed by the ability of other countries to make the bomb? 


Mr. Morrison: If other countries have the incentive, which 
we have given them by using this bomb and at present by pos- 
sessing it unilaterally (as we believe), the time fixed by technical 
considerations of knowledge and considerations of industrial 
effectiveness and potentialities is reasonably put at something 
like five years. 


Mr. FInvetrer: It has been stated here this afternoon that 
within something like five years these other countries are going 
to get atomic weapons and that once they get those atomic weap- 
ons, once that critical point is reached, then the United States 
is completely vulnerable to total and devastating atomic attack 
and to easy conquest. I say, therefore, that it is of the utmost 
urgency that the Moscow communique be interpreted immedi- 


ately in favor of the establishment of a limited world govern-_ 
ment. 


Mr. Kirk: We all agree upon the urgency of the problem and 
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upon the immense magnitude of it, but my argument is that it 
is possible to develop control mechanisms through international 
agreement without trying to go as far as you have suggested in 
the development of limited world government. But, before I 
argue that, I wonder if you would not want to spell out just a 
little what you mean by “limited world government.” 


Mr. Fintetrer: I am glad to try to do that. It will have to be 
done briefly and, therefore, inadequately. The words “world 
government” are very frightening words, but when one comes 
right down to it, they do not go very far beyond what is very 
clearly deducible from the Moscow communique. We need the 
following things (and this is a very brief summary): First of all, 
we need a world law, established in the UNO, declaring that 
war itself is illegal and that the manufacture of the weapons of 
mass destruction is illegal. 


Mr, Levi: Kirk would probably agree to that one. 
Mr. Fintetrer: I think he would. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Secondly, we have to find out—somehow or 
other—whether or not this law is being lived up to. Therefore, 
we need an inspection system; and we need one that is going to 
work. 


Mr. Levi: And Kirk would agree to that, I think. 


Mr. Kirk: I agree, but my argument is that an inspection sys- 
tem is possible without a limited world organization. 


Mr. Finvetrer: I would have to add one thing. The inspec- 
tion system would have to be enforcible, by which I mean that if 
a certain country refused to allow the inspectors to go in, the 
UNO—or the world government—would have the right and the 
power to use force to see to it that it had the right to inspect. 
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Mr. Levi: At the present time you gentlemen both seem to be 
in agreement. 


Mr. FInvetter: But I think that there is some debate about } 


the “‘enforcible.” Kirk does not agree that it has to be enforcible. 
I think that he is relying upon good faith there. Is that right? 


Mr. Kirk: No. I am quite in agreement that it is necessary 
to have an effective system. 


Mr. FINLeTTER: But I say that that should be based on force 
operating under law. That is my thesis. 


Mr. Kirk: I think that we can have a system which is per- 
haps not a hundred per cent foolproof, but which, by its exist- 
ence, will be better than none, because it will help to conduce to 
the kind of political associations and atmosphere which will en- 
able us to take the next step. 


Mr. Fintetter: It has to be pretty close to foolproof. We 
cannot have anything in this world, certainly nothing political, |} 
that is foolproof, but it has to be pretty close to it. 


Mr. Levi: Is there anything more to your plan? 


Mr. FINLETTER: Yes, there is. For instance, the third item is | 
that there must be preponderant military power in the world 
government. That is already envisaged in the Moscow commu- | 
nique, which, in the third of the points which you have read, 
contemplates substantially total national disarmament. 

Then, fourth, we have to have some method of changing the 
law. The law cannot be established rigidly once and for all. 
There must be some method of enabling it to become a living 
thing. Therefore, there must be some form of legislature, with 
the power to make law within the very limited objectives which 
I have specified. 


2 See page 25. 
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Mr. Levi: I think that Kirk would probably agree to that. 


Mr. Kirk: There are two or three points in which I would 
not; but go ahead. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Let me just finish this up. The next one 
which we need is an executive—an executive whose duty it is to 
execute the laws—not an executive like the present Security 
Council, which makes up its mind each time as a political matter 
whether it will or will not enforce the law and which can be 
blocked in its action by the veto. We need a rea/ executive. We 
need an extension of the permanent court of international justice 
so as to be able to interpret this new law and, finally, we need 
some form of limited taxing power in the world organization, 
- such as has been suggested by Harold Stassen—some sort of 
tax system, limited, say, to ocean transportation, or something 
of that kind. 


Mr. Levi: This limited world government, then, would oper- 
ate directly upon the individual, not upon the states? 


Mr. FINLETTER: It would have to. Any government must act 
on the individual directly. Incidentally, we have a precedent for 
that right now in the Neurenberg trials, which are acting directly 
on the individuals. 


Mr. Kirk: My argument against all this is that, while we may 
ultimately attain an objective of this kind, we cannot do it pre- 
maturely without running very serious risks. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Yes, but look at what we said a minute ago. 
We have, maybe, five years (to take an arbitrary period), and if 
-we do not do something very effective within the five years, the 
United States is going to be open to easy destruction and con- 
quest. That means that we have to hurry up. 


Mr. Levi: With regard to this idea of limited world govern- 
ment, I suppose that another way of talking about it would be to 
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say that every American citizen would owe allegiance not only to 
his own country but to this limited world government, or limited 
world state. 


Mr. Fintetrer: Those are big words. I do not know what 
owing allegiance means. If by that you mean each citizen has to 
recognize and respect its law and live up to it, yes. 


Mr. Levi: And can be punished by it if he does not. 
Mr. FInutetter: And can be punished by it. 


Mr. Kirk: Of course, they are big words, and they represent 
an enormous, a revolutionary change in the whole character of 
the state system. I do not believe that it is feasiblé even to talk 
about this in the period of time which we have at our disposal 
for the establishment of some kind of control over the use of | 
atomic energy power. 


Mr. Fintetrer: Granted, but I think that those who say 
that it is impossible, in the first place, are making a very big as- 
sumption. Secondly, they carry a very heavy responsibility in 
doing so, because, in saying that no form of really effective con- 
trol under law of the new horrible weapons is possible, they con- 
demn us, it seems to me, inevitably, if history is any guide at all, 
to an atomic war. 


Mr. Levi: Suppose we turn this around and ask Kirk whether 
he thinks that his method would actually be an effective method 


(assuming that it is possible to attain it) for handling the atomic- 


bomb problem. How would it work? 


Mr. Kirk: You mean in so far as the establishment of a con- 
trol system is concerned? 


Mr. Levi: Yes—and being a little clear about it—it is a con- 
trol system which relies upon the honor of nations, an agreement 
between nations, and an inspection system. 
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| Mr. Kirk: To some extent the whole structure of interna- 

tional relations rests upon an assumption of good faith, and 
what Finletter has just been saying is that we cannot depend 
upon that at all. 


Mr. FINLETTER: What I am saying is that it always has relied 
on good faith and that it has always produced wars. I hope that 
mankind has changed in the last five years, but I am not sure 
that it has. 


Mr. Kirk: All I am saying is that I do not believe that, if we 
make that kind of assumption of bad faith, there is any solution. 


Mr. Fintetrer: I think that you have to assume bad faith. 


Mr. Kirk: I do not believe that there is any psychological 
basis for the establishment of the kind of limited world state 
which you are talking about. If we cannot make an inspection 
system work, we certainly cannot make limited world govern- 
ment work. 


Mr. Levi: It is not a question Just of making an assumption 
‘about good faith or bad faith. What would we actually have to 
do? What steps would we have to be willing to take? 


Mr. Finvetrer: Would this inspection system work? Let us 
hear how your proposal would work. 


Mr. Kirk: My proposal in this case would be that, when the 
Assembly of the United Nations Organization approves the 
~ resolution which has been put before it on behalf of the powers 
which signed the Moscow communique (as I suppose it will), we 
would be willing, in an effort to start the thing, to give the full- 
est publicity to the number of bombs which we now have; that 
we would be willing, as has been suggested by a lot of people, to 
explode some of them in public demonstrations, which might, 
incidentally, help to catalyze this whole process of political evo- 
lution. 
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Mr. Levi: It might-make the rest of the world very suspicious 
of our intentions, also. 


Mr. Kirk: Not if we gave the fullest publicity to it. Our 
secrecy of going on with manufacture at the same time that we 
talk so fulsomely about international control has done more 
harm than this thing would. This would have a beneficial effect. jf 
But, frankly, I would go beyond that. I would offer, in the first 
place, to stop manufacture during the period when a control or- | 
ganization is being set up. At a time when the control organiza- 
tion is set up (since we have the only plants capable of producing 
these bombs), I would either put them under some kind of in- 
ternational control or I would destroy them entirely, if that 
seemed an essential for the control system. But, mind you, I 
would not do that at first. 


Mr. Levi: When would you be willing to do it? 


Mr. Kirk: I would do it at the time the control system was 
set up. 


Mr. Levi: After the agreement was reached? 
Mr. Kirk: Yes, after an agreement was reached. 


Mr. FInLetrer: Let me understand that. You would have an 
agreement among the nations along the pattern of the Briand- 
Keilogg Pact, whereby the nations would agree that (a) they 
would not go to war and that (4) they would not manufacture 
certain kinds of weapons.3 


3 The Pact of Paris (Briand-Kellogg Peace Treaty) was signed in Paris on 
August 27, 1928, by representatives of fifteen nations, including the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, Irish Free State, Canada, 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Other nations were invited to be ad- 
herents. 

By this pact the contracting parties agreed to condemn recourse to war as the 
solution of international controversies and to renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another. They also agreed that dis- 
putes among them would be settled only by pacific means. 
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Mr. Levi: Of course, possibly we could have another war. 
Do you think that we could have another war and not have the 
atomic bomb used? 


Mr. FInLeTTER: Let us have Morrison answer that. 


Mr. Morrison: I do not believe that we can. The precedent 
for some people’s believing that is the withholding of the use of 
poison gas in this war. I do not believe that this stemmed from 
the treaty upon which the legal prohibition rested but rather 
from the tactical and military unimportance of using poison gas. 
I am afraid that the atomic bomb and weapons which can be 
visualized for the future are so important that no military power 
would withhold their use. 


Mr. Fintetrer: But let us return to Kirk’s proposal. 
Mr. Levi: He has just dismantled our plants. 


Mr. Finuetrer: Here is what he has done. He has set up an 
agreement, as I understand it, among all the nations that they 
will not go to war and that they will not make atomic and other 
certain kinds of weapons. 


Mr. Morrison: Yes, but they will agree to a system which 
will guarantee that they will not be built secretly. 


Mr. Levi: But he has done more than that. He has given 
away our bombs. He has dismantled our bomb plants. 


Mr. Finvetrer: And he has also agreed to total national dis- 
armament—that is, the armament of the weapons of mass de- 
struction. And, of course, if the United States ever stripped itself 
of the weapons of mass destruction, it would be the sitting duck 
which Morrison has been describing. He then adds to that an in- 
spection system which is based solely upon the good faith of the 
nations. How would that inspection system work? It would work 
in this way. Suppose that you suspected country X of manufac- 
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turing some atomic bombs. You would send your inspectors | 
down there; and, so long as country X was not really manufactur- | 
ing them, you would probably have a pretty good right to in- 
spect. 


Mr. Levi: But an inspector cannot get in. He just never is 
able to get in. 


Mr. FInveTTER: Of course, he never can get in. Any country 
that is really bent on aggression is going to put every conceivable 
obstacle, up to murder, in the way of his getting in there to in- 
spect. And then what are you going to do about it? 


Mr. Kirk: But you are putting me in the position of dis- 
mantling the protection of the United States in face of what you jf 
assume to be an inevitably hostile world. My argument is that} 
if we can get an agreement of this kind, which will precede the 
destruction of our own existing supply, we have something on 
which to start. 


Mr. FINLETTER: But it is worth mentioning that what I have 
said happens to be the official policy of the United States govern- 
ment. When the Moscow Agreement was brought back, Secre- 
tary Byrnes (at the instance, as I understand, of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, or certain members of it) made 
a clarifying address to the American people in which he said 
that we were not going to turn over whatever secrets we had in 
atomic energy and that we were not going substantially to disarm 
until we were absolutely certain that a completely satisfactory, 
workable system of control, to see to it that other nations did not 
do otherwise, was set up. In other words, he said that the estab- 
lishment of what seems to me to be a limited world government - 
is, in effect, a condition precedent to the taking of the other 
steps in disarmament.4 


4Secretary of State Byrnes’s speech of December 30, 1945, on the Moscow 
conferences said, in part: 


“The British and ourselves came to Moscow with a very definite proposal for 
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Mr. Levi: You really think that the policy of our government, 
then, is to go into a limited world government? 


Mr. Fintetrer: No, I say, “No.” It is stated in negative 
terms—it is that we are not going to do the things set forth in 
the Moscow communique until such times as we do have effec- 
tive control over war and over the weapons of mass destruction. 
That, on any examination, leads to limited world government. I 
think that Kirk would agree with me on that. 


the establishment by the United Nations of a commission on atomic energy and | 
related matters based on the Washington declaration of the President of the 
United States and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and Canada on that sub- 
ject. At the request of the Soviet Government, the discussion of our proposal was 
placed at the end of our agenda. Our discussions were limited to this proposal. 
At no time did we discuss any technical or scientific matters, nor were we asked 
by the Soviet Government about the new weapon. I was happy to find that the 
Soviet Government feels as we do that this particular weapon is of such a revolu- 
tionary nature that we should explore through a United Nations commission 
methods of international control. 

“Tt should be understood that the task of the commission is to inquire into 
the problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy and related matters and 
to make recommendations. Neither the Security Council nor the commission 
has authority to bind any government to act on its recommendations. 

“The four objectives set forth in the proposed resolution establishing the 
commission are not intended to indicate the order in which they are to be con- 
sidered. In particular, it was intended and is understood that the matter of safe- 
guards will apply to the recommendations of the commission in relation to every 
phase of the subject and at every stage. Indeed, at the root of the whole matter 
lies the problem of providing the necessary safeguards. 

“Neither we nor any other nation would be expected to share our armament 
secrets until it was certain that effective safeguards had been developed to insure 

_ our mutual protection. 

“The Soviet Government offered only a few amendments to the proposal 
submitted by us. These amendments were designed to clarify the relations of 
the commission to the Security Council. With some revisions, we accepted them. 

“Carefully examined, these amendments will be found to go no further than 
appropriate to enable the Security Council to exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace and security. 

“The Security Council can give directions to the commission, and restrain 
publication of reports detrimental to peace and security, but such action can be 
taken only with the concurrence of all its permanent members. Failure of the 

Security Council to act cannot block the work of the commission. aN ae 

_“The three governments have invited France, China and Canada to join with 

us in submitting the proposed resolution to the assembly of the United Nations” 


(St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 31, 1945). 
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- Mr. Kirk: But what you are saying is not borne out precisely |} 
by the communique. I do not believe that it looks forward to an 
early development of world government. I believe that it antici- 
pates the kind of thing which I am talking about; and, mind you, 
the proposal I made does not deviate particularly from this offi- 
cial proposal. 


Mr. FInLeTTER: But is it sound policy for the United States | 
totally to disarm itself—or substantially to disarm itself—unless ]} 
it is absolutely sure that these promises of these other nations 
to do likewise are really going to be carried out? 


Mr. Levi: You are not relying just on an agreement, are you? 
You are relying on an inspection system. 


Mr. FINLETTER: But an inspection system is not enforcible. 


Mr. Levi: I wonder whether Morrison can tell us if, as a sci- |} 
entific matter, we can have an inspection system. 


Mr. FINLETTER: But it is not only a scientific matter. 
Mr. Kirk: It is a political matter. 
Mr. FIntettTer: It is a combined scientific-political matter. 


Mr. Morrison: I believe that there is some hope in an inspec- 
tion system of this sort, and I think that it can be made to work. 
We have (certainly for the atomic bomb, about which I know 
something in particular), a new industry—something not used 
for any other purposes in the world as far as we know. This is a 
big-sized installation, not a backyard affair. It seems to me that, 
in using this novelty and owing to the specific character of the 
manufacture of atomic weapons, we can expect that an inspec- 
tion system, established in all countries, working in a positive |} 
way, not by using only one technique, but by a combination of 
many techniques, will discover not only the violation of the | 
agreement but the beginnings of violation. 
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Mr. FInetrer: But what you are saying is that the inspec- 
tion system would work if the politicians would guarantee to 
you that the inspectors would be allowed to do all the various 
things that you would say are necessary to be done. Most of the 
time they do not. 


Mr. Kirk: What you are saying, Finletter, is that this whole 
arrangement rests on the assumption that if we have bombs and 
other countries do not, they will have full confidence in our own 
good faith and in our own lack of aggressiveness, so that we can 
have them and still go on and create a limited world organiza~ 
tion. I believe that the continued possession by the United States 
unilaterally of these would be the one thing which would prevent 
the development of the kind of organization which you have in 
mind. 


Mr. Levi: Your position is not that we do nothing, is it, Fin- 
letter? That is essentially what Kirk is saying. 


Mr. Fin etter: Of course not. I am suggesting that we do 
something very fast—nhamely, create a limited world government 
within the five years that we have been talking about. 


Mr. Kirk: And I am suggesting that that is a wholly im- 
practicable program. 

Mr. Fintetter: I do not like this impracticable angle. Who 
are we, really, to say whether the people of Britain, Russia, 
China, and France and we ourselves are really going to go along 
with this? We have one outstanding fact, and that is that the 
government of Great Britain has formally committed ‘itself to 
world government by the statements of Foreign Secretary Bevin 
in the House of Commons. He said so without any question. 


Mr. Levi: Do you think that we will ever be ready for world 


government? 


Mr. Kirk: Oh yes, we are moving in that direction. Of course, 
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some kind of limited world government is the end of our political 
evolution. But if we should go within the next five years at any 
time before the peoples of the world and say, “It is now neces- 
sary for you to give up some of the most cherished aspects of 
your national independence—namely, the right to have your 
own national arms—and to put your trust in a new and untried 
world organization,” they would laugh at you. 


Mr. Fintetrer: You think, then, that the Moscow communi- | | 
que, which calls for exactly that—namely, the elimination from |] 
national armaments of all weapons of mass destruction—is some- | 
thing which is aiming at a very far-distant date? 


Mr. Kirk: Not at all, because, you see, my interpretation of 
that is not the same as yours. What you are saying is that that 
means total national disarmament. I do not agree. 


Mr. FINLETTER: It is substantially total. 
Mr. Kirk: No. 


Mr. Fintetrer: Is it not true, as a technical matter, that if 
the United States had no weapons of mass destruction and if the | 
other countries did have them, we would be just sitting ducks? || 


Mr. Levi: Then the inspection system presumably would not | 
be working. 


Mr. Fintetter: But I say that a voluntary inspection system i 
never has worked and never will work. 


Mr. Levi: I would like to ask Kirk what happens when the in- 
spection system breaks down. What does he do under his : system 
of an agreement among nations? 


Mr. Kirk: If the inspection system breaks down, the whole 
international organization breaks down... 


Mr. Levi: And then what happens? 
[18] 


Mr. Kirk: .... because it means that if the power which re- 
sists inspection is one of the great powers, then we cannot act 
through the Security Council to take measures against it. 


Mr. Fintetrer: How did the inspection of Germany work 
after the last war? 


Mr. Krrx:I do not think that that is analogous. Of course, it 
worked badly. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Why? Simply because the Germans would 
not let the people inspect. 


Mr. Kirk: No, that was not the same kind of international 
organization. 


Mr. Finvetrer: It was a very similar organization. 
Mr. Kirx: The League was not much like UNO. 


Mr. Levi: Of course, we knew that they were violating the 
regulations; we knew that. The question is what happens when 
there is a violation. 


Mr. Finterrer: I say that they are always going to violate 
their regulations. 


Mr. Kirk: It seems to me that there is no alternative to this 
kind of gradualistic approach I am suggesting, because the pre- 
mature creation of an organization is likely to do a great deal 
more harm than good. 


Mr. FInvetTER: The word “premature” assumes a great deal. 
What is premature? This five-year period which Morrison .is 
talking about seems to me to make the word “premature” pretty 
much out of date. 


Mr. Kirk: And I am saying that it cannot be done within the 
period of five years because, even with all this demonstration of 
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horror which we have had so graphically described to us here} 
this afternoon, we still will have a great deal of difficulty. | 


Mr. Levi: Kirk, do you think your gradualism will lead to aff 
world government? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. 


Mr. FInvetTER: Before we blow ourselves up? 
Mr. Kirk: I do not know; and neither does any of us. 


Mr. Levi: Gentlemen, then in summary, I think that we alll 
agree that the American people have before them a momentoug}} 
problem. We are told of the possibility of atomic bombs one 
thousand times more powerful than the atomic bomb whic 
killed one hundred thousand people. Morrison tell us that it is} 
technically possible to have sneak attacks which might kill forty} 
million of our people without our being able to determine whaty 
country launched the attack. 

The American people have a special responsibility, not onl 
because they invented and used the bomb, but because the 
alone are in a position of leadership to do something about it. 
Other countries probably will be able to make the bomb within 
five years. We do not have much time. 

We join in saying to the American people that they must de- 
cide these issues: First, can we afford to risk another war inl 
which atomic bombs will be used? And, second, if we cannot, are 
we willing to help form a world state, curtailing our own national 
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independence? This world state would not be a federation of 
agreeing powers but a new and limited government to which, in 
some sense, we would all owe allegiance. 

Or, if the American people reject the idea of a world govern- 
ment, should we then scrap our plants for the manufacture of 
atomic bombs, destroy the atomic bombs we have, and rely for 
the prevention of atomic war upon an agreement among nations 
and an inspection system? 

_ Not since the formation of the Union or the Civil War has a 
problem so difficult, pressing, and vital been before us. 
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MOSCOW COMMUNIQUE FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE CONTROL 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


* 


The communique, which was issued at the close of the 
recent Big Three foreign ministers’ conference in Moscow, 
announced the establishment by the United Nations of a 
commission for the control of atomic energy. Section VII 
of this communique sata: 


Discussion of the subject of atomic energy re-- 


lated to the question of the establishment of a com- 
mission by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. The ministers of foreign affairs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of 
America, and the United Kingdom have agreed to 
recommend, for the consideration of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the establishment 
by the United Nations of a commission to consider 
problems arising from the discovery of atomic en- 
ergy and related matters. They have agreed to in- 
vite the other permanent members of the Security 
Council, France and China, together with Canada 
to join with them in assuming the initiative in spon- 
soring the following resolution at the first session of 


the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
‘January 1946: 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to establish a commission, with the com- 
position and competence set out hereunder, to deal 
with the problems raised by the discovery of atomic 
energy and other related matters. 


“1. Establishment of the commission. 


““A commission is hereby established by the 
General Assembly with the terms of reference set 
out under Section 5 below. 


**2. Relations of the commission with the or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


““CA). The commission shall submit its reports 
and recommendations to the Security Council, and 
such reports and recommendations shall be made 
public unless the Security Council, in the interests 
of peace and security, otherwise directs. In the ap- 
propriate cases the Security Council should trans- 
mit these reports to the General Assembly and the 
" members of the United Nations, as well as to the 
Economic and Social Council and other organs 
within the framework of the United Nations. 


“‘(B). In view of the Security Council’s primary 
responsibility under the charter of the United Na- 
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tions for the maintenance of international peace and 


security, the Security Council shall issue directions 
to the commission in matters affecting security. On 
these matters the commission shall be accountable 
for its work to the Security Council. 


‘3. Composition of the commission. 

‘‘The commission shall be composed of one rep- 
resentative from each of those states represented on 
the Security Council, and Canada, when that state 
is not a member of the Security Council. Each rep- 
resentative on the commission may have such assist- 
ants as he may desire. 


“4. Rules of procedure. 

“The commission shall have whatever staff it 
may deem necessary, and shall make recommenda- 
tions for its rules of procedure to the Security 
Council, which shall approve them as a procedural 
matter. 


“5. Terms of reference of the commission. 

“The commission shall proceed with the utmost 
dispatch and inquire into all phases of the problem, 
and make such recommendations from time to time 
with respect to them as it finds possible. In particu- 
lar the commission shall make specific proposals: 


(A). For extending between all nations the ex- 


change of basic scientific information for peaceful 
ends; 


““(B). For control of atomic energy to the extent 


necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful pur- 


poses; 


“(C). For the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and of all other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 


“(D). For effective safeguards by way of inspec- 
tion and other means to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

“The work of the commission should proceed by 
separate stages, the successful completion of each 
of which will develop the necessary confidence of 
the world before the next stage is undertaken. 

‘The commission shall not infringe upon the re- 
sponsibilities of any organ of the United Nations, 
but should present recommendations for the con- 
sideration of those organs in the performance of 
their tasks under the terms of the United Nations 


charter.’ 


1 §t. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 28, 1945. 


What Do You Think? 


. What is the policy of the government of the United States with re- 
gard to the atomic bomb? How was this policy altered by the con- ff 
clusions reached at Moscow? When will this policy be implemented? |} 


. Is the atomic bomb a weapon of such new significance in its destruc- 
tive power that it makes imperative an alteration of the plans for in- 
ternational cooperation as they are implemented by the San Fran- |} 
cisco Charter? Is the threat of the atomic bomb an exaggerated one? | 


. Do you agree with Mr. Kirk that the present arrangements on the 
problem of the international control of the atomic bomb are the only |} 
practicable ones for the near future? Is it enough to depend upon vol- |} 
untary cooperation to enforce an inspection system to prevent the |} 
production of atomic bombs? 


. Do you agree with Anthony Eden’s assertion that the existence of |} 
the atomic bomb makes it necessary that the device by which the |} 
great powers have a veto power in the Security Council be aban- |} 
doned? Should the control over the atomic bomb be exercised by the |} 
Security Council or by the Assembly of the United Nations Organi- |} 
zation? 


. Do you think that the United States should call for an international 
agreement immediately to outlaw the production of atomic bombs? 
Should the United States continue to produce atomic bombs at the 


present time? Is inspection to prevent the production of atomic 
bombs feasible? 


. Do you agree with Harold Stassen’s proposal that the United States _ 
should give the atomic bombs to the United Nations Organization | 
and that bombs should be dispersed at bases throughout the world 


ready for instant use against any potential aggressor, like fire extin- | 
guishers? 


- Do you think that efforts should be made to set up a world govern- | 
ment of a limited character which would be adequate to cope with 


the problems created by the atomic bomb and other devices for mass 
killing? 
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